SHAKESPEARE AND
Edmund Tilney. The three pages are written in a hand which
Dr. Greg named D, in his monumental edition of the play. They
form the only passage written in that hand. The character of
his corrections shows that D is no copyist, but the author of the
lines he writes. These lines had been cursorily attributed to
Shakespeare, on grounds of style, in 1871; but there was no
elaborate investigation till Sir Edward Maunde Thompson
took up the problem solely from the point of view of the handwriting
in 1916. With a boldness which is astonishing, when we
remember that all he had of Shakespeare's hand was six
signatures and the words By me. Sir Edward almost staked his
reputation as a palaeographer upon his conviction that the two
hands were the same. The confidence of this challenge has
concentrated attention upon the palaeographical problems of
the play, which have been the subject of several books and many
articles. The literary problems have received comparatively
little attention. I contributed a paper on them to the joint
volume Shakespeare's Hand in the Play of Sir Thomas Afore (1923),
and one or two friends have since given me some valuable hints
which I shall use later in this lecture.
Above all. Professor Caroline Spurgeon has written a paper
on Imagery in the Sir Thomas More Fragment,1 part of which covers
much the same ground as my earlier paper, but in a different
way. It affords most valuable and welcome confirmation.
I propose to approach the problem yet again, and again from
a somewhat different angle, and in doing so I shall have occasion
repeatedly to express my indebtedness to Professor Spurgeon.
What I wish to emphasize is the extreme complexity of the
combinations common to the 'three pages3 of Sir Thomas More
and to Shakespeare. Sir E. K. Chambers, after dealing at length
with the palaeographical problem of Sir Thomas More, and saying
that it is not imperative on literary grounds either to ascribe
or deny the play to Shakespeare, adds:
Professor R. W. Chambers has shown that the combination
of sympathy for the psychology of the mob, with a strong
sense of order and degree, as maintainers of the social system
against anarchy, is consonant with the political temper, not
1 Review of English Studies, vi, 257-70.
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